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MASONIC MIRROR. 


*Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most subliine truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founde ! on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity y— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


A DURESS. 


The following is an address delivered at a public in-|, 
stallation of the officers of a subordinate lodge in| 


Hudsoa, N. Y. by Brother Patuip Master 
_ of said Lodge. 


My BRETHREN, OF THE HOLY ORDER OF St. JoHN: 


Another year has elapsed, making about five 
years that I have served you in this Lodge, in the 
station I now occupy. Iam sensible that your fa- 
vourable opinion of my ardent desire fcr the good 
ef this institution, has occasioned my frequent «jec- 
tion to this arduous and responsible station, and not 
any merits of my own, above those of the rest of my 
brethren of this fraternity. In the situation to 
which you have thus repeatedly called me, I have 
been sustained by your assistance and indulgence. 
Often, very often, have I felt embarrassed by, and 
unequal to the duties, which, on trying occasions, 
have devolved on me, as the presiding officer of this 
Lodge; but I have, on all occasions, been relieved 
from the anxiety which would otherwise have pain- 
ed me, by the brotherly love, and truly masonic 
liberality of sentiment and conduct manifested to- 
wards me, and my errors, and my weakness, by 
the wardens and members generally. 

For these you have, at all times, had my thanks 
and unfeigned gratitude; but on retiring, as I now, 
under a powerful sense of duty, feel myself con- 
strained to do, from all official relations. with the 
Lodge, I cannot do so without expressing my 
thanks and gratitude. 

Brethren, you know my desire for your welfare, 
and my anxiety for the success and reputation of 
this Lodge; and, in any measures which are practi- 
cable, you will always have my cordial co-operation 
for the good of the institution. Let Charity, and 
the law of kindness, at all times prevail amongst 
us. Let trath and honesty mark and distinguish 
our intercourse with one another, and with the 
world at large. Let vigilance in all our duties be 
united therewith, and the sacred principles of our 
order abundantly prevail. Let each one of our in- 
structive symbols have our due attention, and its 
moral meaning operate in its proper and full in- 
fluence on our hearts and lives. Let our fidelity to 
the moral harmony which pervades the temple of 
Masony, be untarnished by our practice, and be 
united wiih a proper zeal in the distribution of our 
time according to our mystic guage—with ‘ forti- 
tude wnder the trials we are destined to endure, 


then we shall increase in success around this altar, 
and abound every where with every good word and 
‘work; and then, even when our heads are laid in 
the dust, and our fiesh and bones cleave asunder: 


while travelling here below,” with a firm reliance 
on Divine Providence, who is able to raise up chil- 
dren and ornaments of his upper temple even from 
the stones we tread upon, and to make the most 
neglected one the head stone of the corner, and 


fresh and unfading shall the emblem of virtue and 
immortality grow, from our very graves, to cheer 
and encourage those who shall succed us on this 
terrestrial ball, and who, as brothers of the mystic 
tie, can shed the tear of compassion over the ruins 
which sin and death have made, and learn from the 
history of the faithful their duty to themselves, their 
fellow men, and their God. I feel deeply sensible 


‘of my own deficiency in the high moral and social 
attributes of a good mason; but it is only in deep 
‘founded resolutions, aided in their fulfilment by 
‘the sympathies, the admonitions, the examples, and 
‘the constant watchfulness of those who are engaged 
‘in the same noble undertaking, that we can hope 
| ultimately to triumph in all the moral glories of our 


| order. I mention these things for our mutual edi- 
fication; and that I may most earnestly solicit the 
continuaned and increase of your sympathy, your 
admonitions, your example, and watchfulness to- 
wards yourselves, towards one another, and particu- 
larly towards myself, that we may go on improving 
in harmony, in charity, in liberality of sentiment, 
in purity and peace, and every Masonic and Chris- 
tian virtue and grace. 

My official duty is done; and may our Supreme 
Grand Master in Heaven enable us all to do his 
whole will here on earth, and in our Lodge to imi- 
tate, as far as is in the power of frail man, his 
divine order and perfections! 


MISCELLANY. 


Communicated for the Mirror. 

By dispensation granted by the G. R. A. Chap- 
ter of Maine, New Jervusacem Cuaprter will, in 
future, hold its meetings in Wiscasset and Thomas- 
ton alternately, year by year. ‘The Chapter held 
its first meeting in Thomaston on Thursday, the 
12th inst. and its officers were regularly installed by 
M. E, Nathaniel Coffin, who presided as Grand 
High Priest, assisted by E. Peter H. Green, as D. 
G. H. Priest. The following members were in- 
stalled as officers of the Chapter: 

M. E. John H. Ingraham, H. P. E. Isaac G. 
Reed, K. E. Seth Bartlett, S. Companions: 
Joel Miller, T. Jacob Goodwin, S. John Miller, 
C. H. Benjamin S. Dean, P. S. Oliver Ames- 
bury, R. 4. C. Jacob Goodwin, G. M. 3d. V. 
Thomas Arnold, G. M. 2d. V. William Battie, 
G. M. 1st. V. John Henley, S. 

The services of the Installation were peculiarly 
gratifying to the audience, which was composed of 
Master Masons, their wives and daughters, and a 
few other guests. "The address of the presiding 


gave a very interesting and instructive sketch of 
the several degrees of Masonry, and left a deep im- 


institution. After a short and appropriate address, 


delivered by the High Priest of the Chapter, urging 


officer was listened to with intense interest. He |! 


pression on the minds of all present in favour of the || 


| upon the officers and companions the importance of 
endeavouring to sustain the respectable standing 
which New-Jerusalem Chapter had already ac- 
quired, an invocation was offered, and the audience 
retired, pleased with the entertainment which had 
‘been afforded them. B. 


INsTALLATION OF Orricers.—%in pursuance of 
previous arrangements, the officers of Constellation 
Lodge, No. 435, were duly installed, in the village 
of Ellicottville, Cattaraugus county, on the 27th 
day of Dec. A. L. 5825. 

The Grand Lodge was formed by the members 
of several of the neighbouring lodges, under the» 
direction of Calvin T. Chamberlain, Esq. Deputy 
Grand Master, Frederic S. Martin, Eso. Deputy 
Grand Marshal, attended by the Rev. E. Going, as 
Grand Chaplain, and a numerous collection of 
visiting brethren and citizens, 

The day was extremely fine, and the proceeding 
and ceremonies such as did honour to the oceasion. 
The procession was formed at an early hour at the 
house of Daniel Huntley, innkeeper, in said village, 
and moved from thence to the Court-house, where 
the public exercises were performed, The discourse 
delivered by the Grand Chaplain was peculiarly 
eloquent and sublime, ‘The mind was drawn from 
the surrounding objects of attention to contemplate 
upon the splendour and beauty of that spiritual 
building, that ‘“‘ house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens,” At the conclusion of Masonic 
duties and devotions at the Court-room, the proces- 
sion was again formed, and marched to the inn of 
L. Vinton, where the company partook of an enter- 
tainment prepared for the oceasion. Harmony and 
friendsaip surrounded the social board, and with 
fellowship and good feeling the brethren present 
left the table of refreshment, to mingle for a mo- 
ment in the gratifications of innocent amusement, 
and then returned to their several abodes. 

The procession formed on the occasion was far 


the most numerous and respectable of any ever 
witnessed in the county. 


Joun A. Bryan, ) Committee 
L. Vinton, of 
B. ) 4rrangements. 


The festival of St. John the Evangelist, was 
celebrated by the fraternity at Masons’ Hall, in Bath, 
Maine, on the evening of the 27th ult. An elegant 
and truly Masonic Address was delivered by Rev. 
Br. Waite, and other appropriate services took 
place; after which, the officers for Solar Lodge, for 
the ensuing year, were installed, as follows: 

R. W. Zina Hyde, M. W. John Elwell, S. W. 
W. Matthew Plumstead, J. W. Horation G. 
Allen, Treasurer. Nath’l Groton, Secretary. Levi 
P. Lemont. S. D. Jeremiah Hartshorn, J. D. 
Elijah Crooker, S. S. Joseph G. Torrey, J. S. 
Abraham Kimball, Tyler. 


For the Mirror. 
To Setecr Masrers.—-By an alter- 


ation in the former arrangement, the Grand Con- 
‘vention, proposed in the Mirror of the 2ist, will 
meet at Brimfield, on the 8th of February, at 2 o’cl’k, 
P. M. at which time and place we hope to find 
three delegates from each council in the state, au- 
thorised to join in establishing a Grand Council. 


By Request: W. FELCH, 
Sutton, Jan. 23, Anno Depositi, 2826 
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_§. W.; Jos. Langdon, J. W. ; 


Ove for a Bodge of Perfection. 


For the Mirror. 
Arn—The Beggar. 


Before th’ Eternal Master 
Let ev’ry mortal bow ; 
From hearts his mercies feeling, 
Let grateful incense flow. 
Chorus—Here his holy name we know— 
And here his holy name we know, 
We know, 
We know, 
And his holy name we know. 


Where suns and stars are rolling, 
And in the smiling green ; 
Fhrough the wide earth and ocean, 
The Builder’s hand is seen. 
(*horus——And his holy name, &c. 


The skies arch’d by his wisdom, 
Proclaim his matchless skill, 
While ev’ry fleeting moment 
Declares his goodness still. 
horus—And his holy name, &c. 


The light’ning’s flash, the thunder, 
** And Etna’s lurid flame,’’ 
Bid nations dread his power 
And dread his awful name 
“horus—And his holy name, &c. 


He’s cloth’d with truth and justice, 
*¢ Then tremb’ling, fear his rod’’ 
When he proclaims to mortals, 
‘¢ Prepare to meet your God.’ : 
Chorus—And his holy name, &c. 


Let the great light of Masons 
With hope inspire your breast, 
Point to the star of brightness* 
And show the promis’d rest ; 
(horus——Where the heav’nly name you’ll know, 
And the heav’nly name, Xc. 


When in the fomb reposing 
Your frame in ruin lies, 
The vault of death will open, 
The Worp will bid you rise, 
Chorus —And his heav’nly name, &c. 


Built on the ** Rock of ages,’’ 
Your work will stand the test ; 
The password then will greet you, 
** Come enter into rest ; 
Chorus—And his heav’nly name you’!l know, 
You’!] know, 
You’ll know, 
And his heav’nly name you’]] know. 


* REV. XXII. Xvi. 


Officers of St. George’s Lodge, Schenectady, N. 
York.—Giles F. Yates, W. M. ; Abiathar Mann, 
J. C. Burnham, T. 
E. Yates, S. ; J. Thomas and W. Amos, Deacons; 
M. Smith, T. 


The following are the officers of Kennebec Lodge 
in Hallowell, Me. Installed, Dec. 14, 5825. 
Andrew Masters, M. ; John K. Gilman, S. W. : 
Daniel Wadsworth, J. W. ; Wm. Morse, Jr. 8. ; 


Joseph C. Dwight, T.; Rev. Daniel Chessman, 
Chaplain. 


We have received lists of the officers of several 
tndges, which shall be attended to in season.—Also 
‘eral addresses, and other masonic matter, all 


vi which will appear in due course. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


———Search, undismayed, the dark proivund 
Where Nature works in secret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with ince-sant change 

Their elemental round; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of lite, 

Kindling the mass, with ever-active flame; 

Then say, if nought i in these external scenes ~ 

Can move thy wonder!—— 


Communicated for the Mirrer, 
ANCHOR ICE. 

Mr. Editor:—It would be gratifying to me, and others | 
undoubtedly, if some of your readers would publish in| 
your paper an account of the theory of the formation of | 
anchor-ice, so called, I suppose, from its attaching itself 
to the bed of a river. Some persons suppose this ice is 
formed by the cold air that is beat down under water, at 
water-falls. Wether this will answer for the appearance 
of anchor-ice in all its situations, I wiil not say. Correct | 
information on the subject would be desirable. 


Methuen, Jan, 24, 1326. 


iGNES FATUI, OR MOCK-FIRES. 
These meieors, denominated by the vulgar, Will-with- 
a-wisp, and Jack-with-a-lanthorn; and at sea, or on the’ 


coast, Mariner’s lights, or St. Helmo’s fires, are now | 


by gas, vapour, or some other attenuated substance, | 
emanating from vegetable, animal or mineral materials, | 
and combined with the matter of light, or heat, or both. | 
Instead of being dense or solid, they are uniformly rare | 
and subtle; and, instead of originating in the loftiest regions | | 
of the atmosphere, or beyond its range, are generated for | 
the greater part, in low marshy plains or valleys. To. 
the fearful and superstitious, they are a source of as much 
terror, as the nobler and sublimer meteors which have. 
just been contemplated; and it is probable that they have, 
occasionally been the source of real and extensive damage, | 
when in a state of actual combustion; and that they have | 
stil! more frequently seduced a timid and benighted travel- 
ler into dangerous bogs and quagmires. 

In Italy, in the Bolognese Territory, they are so fre- | 
quent, in the morassy grounds, that they are to be seen | 
every night, some of them affording as much light as al 
kindled torch, and others not being larger than the flame | 
of a candle, but all of them so luminous, as to shed a lus- 


ly on some stones which lay on the banks. It was ele- 
vated about two feet above them; its figure describing a 
parallelopiped, more than a foot in length, and about six 
inches high, its longest side lying parallel to the horizon. 
Its light was so strong, that he could distinguish by it 
very plainly a part of a neighbouring hedge, and the water 
in the river. On a near approach, it changed from a 
bright red to a yellowish colour; and, on drawing still 
nearer, became pale; but when the observer reached the 
spot, it vanished. On his stepping back, he not only saw 
it again, but found that the farther he receded, the 
sironger and more luminous it became. This light was 
afterwards seen several times, both in spring and autumn, 
precisely at the same spot, and preserving the same shape. 

On the !2th of December, 1776, several very remarka- 
ble ignes fatui were observed on the road to Brooms- 
grove, five miles from Birmingham, a little before day- 
light. A great many of those lights were playing in an 
adjacent field in different directions; from some of which 
there suddenly sprang up bright branches of light, some- 
thing resembling the explosion of a roeket, filled with 


‘| many brilliant stars, if, in the case of the latter, the dis- 


charge be supposed to be upward, or vertical, instead of 
taking the usual direction. The hedge and the trees on 
each side were strongly Hluminated. This appearance 
continued a few seconds only, when the ignes fatui 
played as before. The spectator was not sufficiently near 


|| to obser ve whether the apparent explosions were attended 


with any report. 

In the month of December, 1693, between the 24th 
and 30th, a fiery exhalation, without doubt generated in 
the same way with the meteors described above, set fire 
to sixteen ricks of hay and two barns filled with corn and 


| hay, at a village in Hartech, in Pembrokeshire. It had 


frequently been seen before, proceeding from the sea, and 


considered as real exhalations from the earth, produced pio these instances lasted for a fortnight or three weeks. 
| It not only fired the hay, but poisoned the grass, for the 


extent of a mile, so as to induce a distemper among the 
cattle. It was a weak blue flame, easily extinguished, 
and did not in the least burn any of the men who inter- 
posed their endeavours to save the hay, although they 
ventured not only close to it, but sometimes into it. All 
the damage sustained happened eonstantly in the night. 

Phil. Miss. 


INFLUENCE OF COPPER ON MAGNETIC NEEDLES. 


M. Arago lately communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences some interesting experiments relative to the 
oscillations of a magnetic needle, surrounded by different 
substances. He had ascertained that the copper rings, 
with which dipping-needles are generally surrounded, ex- 
erted on the needles a verr singular action, the effect of 
which was rapidly to diminish the amplitude of the oscil- 
lations, without sensibly altering their duration; thus, 
when a horizontal needle, suspended in a ring of wood 


tre on the surrounding objects. They are constantly in 
motion, but this motion is various and uncertain. They | 
sometimes rise, and at other times sink, occasionally dis- 


before the amplitude was reduced to 10dg. 


by a thread, without tension, was moved 45dg. from its 


natural position. and left tu itself, it made i45 oscillations 


In a ring of 


appearing of a sudden, and appearing again in an instan, | 
in some other place. They usually hover about six fee; || \ 
from the ground, differing both in figure and size, and 
spreading out and contracting themselves alternately. | 
Sometimes they break, to appearance, into two parts 
soon after uniting again in one body; and at intervals float | 
like waves, letting fall portions of ignited matter, like | 
sparks from a fire. They are more frequently observed. 
jn winter than in summer, and cast the strongest light in. | 
rainy and moist weather. They are the most friendly to) 
the banks of brooks and rivers, and to morasses, but are 
likewise seen on elevated grounds, where they are, how- 
ever, of a comparatively diminutive size. 

In the month of March, 1728, a traveller being in a, 
mountainous road, about ten miles south of Bononia, per- 
ceived, as he approached the river Riovedere, between 


eight and nine in the evening, a light shining very bright- 


copper the amplitude diminished so rapidly that the same 
,needle moved 45dg. from its natural position, and only 
oscillated thirty-three times before the arc was reduced to 
10 degrees. In another ring of copper, of less weight, 
the number of oscillations between the arcs of 45dg. and 
1@dg. were 66. The time of the oscillations appeared to | 
be the same in all the rings. 


In the ring of wood, 145 oseillations 45 degrees to 10 
degrees. 


In the ring of copper, 33 oscillations, 45 degrees to 10 
degrees. 


In a lighter ring, 66 oscillations, 45 degrees to 10. 


To PRI‘T ON WITH TYPES.—Dissolve one 
part of asphaltum in four parts of oil of turpentine, and 
add lamp-black, or black lead, in fine powder, in sufficient 


quantity to render the ink of a proper consistence for 
printing with types. 
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THE DRAMA. 


An Historical Sketch.—Concluded from page 27. 


The eighth century opened anew erain the 
history of the drama, At that time merchants 
were in the habit of travelling from fair to fair, 
attended by a company of buffoons and jugglers, 
who exhibited thei tricks and pantomimes, for the 
amusement of the populace. As these entertain- 
ments drew the people from their labors and en- 
couraged idleness, the clergy, who then possessed 
almost unbounded influence, proscribed them and 
excommunicated the performers. As little regard 
was paid to their censures, the clergy determined 
to take these amusements into Their own hands, and 
hence originated that absurd, not to say impious, 
entertainment called sacred peta , in which char- 
acters were intreduced from the old and new testa- 
ments, in situations, the very mention of which 

‘would shock the sensibility, and alarm the pious 
fears of those who possess any feeling of respect for 
religion or veneration for sacred things. These 
impious comedies, in which not only simple monks, 
but mitred bishops bore a distionguished part, 
were performed with great applause, and were 
repeated time after time, before an ignorant popu- 
lace, who were almost induced to believe in the 
reality of the circumstances represented. The 
church itself, the temple dedicated to the true God, 
was generally the scene of these unholy represen- 
tations, more disgraceful to the principal actors, 
than were ever the riotous scenes of the Bacchana- 
han festivals, or the licence of the Roman satur- 
nalia. These ‘‘ mysteries and moralities,” as they 
were called, were in high estimation in Spain, as 
late as the sixteenth century, about which time 
flourished Lope de Vega, a Spanish comic writer 
whose sacred comedies were a source of high gra- 
tification to an ignorant and_ priest-riden people. 
The progress of knowledge, and the influence of 
purer principles of religion upon the human mind, 
than were then inculcated, have banished these 
‘*mysteries and moralities,” not only from the 
churches, but the theatres, and at the present day 
we are astonished that such profane and impicus 
absurdities in religion should ever have been coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by its ministers. Their 
place is now occupied by dramas of a different 
character, and the holy ceremonies of the church 
are administered by the purer hands of a purer 
and more enlightened clergy. 


At the revival of learning in Italy, under its 
wunificent patrons, Lorenzo the magnificent, and 


Leo the tenth, when Grecian literature began again | 


to be studied, the drama assumed its present. char- 
acter, and the first tradegy composed according to 
ancient rules, was performed at Rome, before Leo 
the tenth. Since that period, as learning has been 
' more generally diffused, dramatic writing has been 
improved in the style and manner of composition, 
and in the plots and incidents of the story. The 
crimes which disgrace, and the vices which dishonor 
our nature, are delineated in striking colors, which 
operate gs beacons to warn us from the commission 
of similar crimes, and the indulgence of similar 
vices, It is true, there are some plays which are 
immoral and licentious in their tendency, which 
are unfit to be represented and unworthy to be 
read: but these have, for the most part, descended 
to the “‘tomb of the Capulets.” There are others, 
however, to which but few exceptions can be taken, 
whose plots are full of incident of a striking and 
imposing character, whose language and sentiments 
are perfectly pure and chaste, and which will live 
as long as the love of literature shall endure. In 
the front rank of dramatic poets, superior to any 


who have gone before him or have come after him, 

stands the inimitable SuHaxspear. Although his 
plays contain some rubbish, some low puns and far- 
fetched allusions, many absurdities, and many im- 
probabilities, yet in them will be found the most 
sublime sentiments, clothed in harmonious language, 
and the most correct and happy delineation of men 
and manners, equally applicable to the age in which 
he lived, and that in which we live. ‘Fhe numer- 
ous and high-wrough and impassioned scenes, wh ch 
abound in Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Richard, and 
King Lear, are sufficient to redeem even the ab- 

surd and improbable courtship and marriage of 
lady Anne, and the low and vulgar wit of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” From this fruitful 
source, lawyers, divines, and public speakers of 
every class, derive some of their happiest illustra- 
tions and most splendid decorations of their oratory. 
if we descend from the prince of the drama to 
the contemplation of inferior merit, of more humble 
pretentions, we may find much to admire in the 
language, sentiments and tendency of the “‘ Games- 
ter” which presents a striking lesson to both young 
and old, admonishing them to shun the most des- 
tructive vice that ever tempted man from the path 
of rectitude. ‘ Douglas” possesses many beauties 
of language and but few faults; “through the 
whole play the spirit of chivalry and romance 4s 


softened and relieved by the spirit of humanity, 


and the character of the dramatict poet is not un- 
gracefully blended with that of the teacher of re- 
ligion and virtue.” The tradgedies of ‘“ Cato,” 
Virginius,” and William Tell,” breathe a spirit 
of liberty, and a detestation of tyranny, perfectly 
congenial with our feeling, and excite within us 
the sublime emotions of love of country, whilst the 
various characters utter no language but such as 
might meet the most festidious ear without offence. 
We might enumerate other productions of equal, if 
not superior merit, but we forbear, as our object 
was merely to give a slight sketch of the drama 
and its progress, from its first rude beginning on 
the cart of Thespis, to its present improved state. 


LITERARY. 


From th: Boston Journal of Education 


History of the United States, from their first settle- 
ment as Colonies, to the close of the War with 
Great Britain, in 1815. New-York, 1825. 12mo. 
pp. 336. 


The day, we believe, is past, when a teacher 
could, with any advantage to his own reputation, 
inake ‘Tytler’s or any other general history, the 
first book in his pupil’s historical studies. But a 
serious error of a similar kind is still tolerated: 
we mean that of making a general history of our. 
own country, precede a particular account of any 
part of it. ‘The order of nature, the order of the 


!mind, is still inverted: our youth are taught first the 


history of the United States; and afterwards they 
pick up, if they think proper, a few disjointed facts 
in the history of their own particular state. By a 
most unaccountable perversion of reason, the study 
of the history of one’s own state, is thought to be 
the proper employment of men only, and of none 
but such men as possess literature and leisure enough 
to become members of an historical society. 

That this is a sad mistake needs no proof. The 
point needs no reasoning to make it clear, that it is 
vastly more important to our youth, as rising mem- 
bers of states and towns, to know something of 
their own state or town, than of any other, or of 
all others put together. Besides, there can be no 
better preparation for a knowledge of the general 
history of our country, than that thorough acquain- 
tance "with the history of our native state, which 


would give form and distinctness to our ideas of his- 
torical faets, 

Let them show piety at home, was the dinection 
given of old to the young. ‘The spirit of this in- 
junction we shotld like to see transferred to the 
cultivation of the principle of patriotism, and, to 
what with the young is almost the same thing, the 
study of history. 

No improvement we conceive, could be mort 

desirable in our commen schools, than to have them 
furnished with an historical account of the state, 
and, perhaps, the city or town to which they be- 
long. We know of no way in which the eminent 
writers of any state, could be more worthily em- 
pleyed, than in furnishing our youth with a history 
of their native state. The minds of the young 
would thus be provided with a stock of important 
practical information, and with a record of facts, 
which might interweave itself with the texture of 
their earliest thoughts and feelings, and lead to a 
sound and deep-felt attachment to the scenes and 
the society of their native region. 

To the youth of the city of New-York, no histo- 
ry could be more instructive or more entertain- 
ing, no class-book could be more acceptable than @ 
history of that city, adapted to the use of schools, 
and combined with such interesting topographical 
sketches as might serve for rallying points to the 
historical narrative. Local feelings of an exclusive 
character are to be deprecated; but local feelings 
of the proper kind must, after all, be the germ of 
patriotism, The true patriotic spirit is but an 
expansion of the feelings, with which the virtuous 
ever regard the place of their birth and education. 

The work before us is liable to the objection 
which we have expressed at the beginning of this 
article. Being designed for school use, it has been 
limited to the common size of school-books. The 
history of the United States is a subject tco exten- 
sive for such limits; and the consequence is, that 
when, by @ judicious arrangement, the youth of 
New-York might have been furnished with a full 
history of their native state or city, they are pre- 
sented with a mere outline of the history of the 
whole country. 

The chief objection, however, which we make 
to this work is its brevity. In other respects the 
book is well arranged and well written. Better 
that young persons should have the knowledge it 
contains than none; but better still that the labors 
of the writer should be employed on a satisfactory 
historical account of the state or of the city of 
New-York,—a work which would be highly useful, 
and, we think, no less acceptable. 

To Ports.—Mr. Smith, the manager of the 
Hvuparp Gattery, has offered a very handsome 
premium of fifty dollars, for the best poetical des- 
cription of that interesting exhibition. The poem 
to contain not less than 100 lines, and to be trans- 
mitted to the manager previous to the 11th of Feb- 
ruary. 

@@e«-- 

History or THE Unitep Stares.—At a meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Languages and 
Belles Lettres in the city of New-York in 1820, a 
resolution was passed offering a premium of four 
hundred dollars and a gold medal to the American 
who should within two years produce the best writ- 
ten history of the United States, and which, with 
such history, should contain a suitable exposition 
of the situation, character aud interests absolute 
and relative, of the American Republic; calculated 
for a class-book in Academies and schools.—Four 
books were offered by different authors and the 
premium for the best History was awarded to the 


Hon. Salma Hale, of Keege, N. H. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 


Biendiny the useful with the sweet” 


ROBERT EMMETT. 
“ How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
With algtheir country’s honors blest.” 

‘Poor Emmet,” we exclaim, as we lay down 
his trial, and acquaint ourselves with the martydom 
of this unfortunate Irishman. Born in affluence 
and of highly respectable parents, he was destined 
to the law, together with his affectionate brother, 
the present highly distinguished advocate at the 
New York bar; but warmed with an ardent zeal 
for his Seloved country, which was then suffering 
under ihe persecuting spirit of the British hirelings, 
he forsook the law and joined the society of United 
Irishmen, and shortly became the leader of that 
powerful body of patriots, who had sworn to pro- 
tect the home and firesides of an oppressed people, 
and expel tyranny “from the land. Our hero, be- 
sides the two Shears, and a few others, who were 
filed with indignation, and whose hearts burned 
with the holy flame of patriotism, determined to 
avenge the wrongs inflicted on an innocent and in- 
jured people, became the rallying point of what the 
Royalists then termed the “rebels” of Ireland. 
Companies were formed, ammunition provided, and 


officers appointed to command this force, which, 


under a divine providence, they intended should 
unrivet the chains that had bound them so long in 
ignominious slavery, and [Ireland be proclaimed a 
free and independent nation ; but “the fates de- 
creed it otherwise :—dissatisfaction and disunion 
reared their Hydra heads—treachery and (reason 
stalked forth uncovered from the ranks, and the 
intrigue which British gold effected, soon disarmed 
this noble band of the terrors with which Old Eng- 


land viewed it, and * suave quipui’ as ona later and 


more inglorious o¢casion, became the watch-word. 


Of course all who had assisted in this affair, and|| 


the cause in which these unfortunate men were en- 
gaged, were stigmatised as traitors conspiring to 


overturn the government, and the strong arm of 


law was raised to punish the conspiritors and abet- 


tors. Young Emmet, then but twenty-one years of 
age, was arrested and confined in prison, until the 
day of his trial; during which, we venture to as- 
sert, our courts never witnessed more excitement 
in the breast of an injured people, nor never were 
the feelings of the heart more aroused than on this 
occasion, 
ence of the court during the trial, and more partic- 
ularly when he delivered his dying speech, after 


the judgment had been pronounced, must have har-} 


rowed upshis very soul. Hundreds who have tak- 
en shelter under our blessed government, were wit- 
nesses to this last effort of expiring greatness : and 
when he closed the outpouring of the heart, burn- 
ing with amor patrioe, and which had been devo- 
ted to the sacred cause of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of his fellow countrymen, with that sublime ex- 
elamation, ‘“‘ When my country takes her place a- 
mong the nations of the earth, then, and not till 
then, let my epitaph be written,” every cheek was 
bedewed with the soft tear of sympathy. A strange 
union of tenderness, enthusiasm and fortitude was 
the characteristic of young Emmet. He was vio- 
lently in love with the daughter of Mr. Curran, his 
able advocate and defender. The day previous to 
his trial he was observed by his keeper, gazing 
steadfastly on a tress of hair, suspended over his 
table on a fork. On the keeper’s approaching him, 
he said—‘“ See how innocently I am engaged—this 
little tress has long been dearto me ; and this I shall 
wear in my bosom on the day of my execution.”— 
What love and tenderness for the object of his af- 


| 


fections! On the day of that awful event, there | 
was found sketched on his table with a pen an ad-| 
mirable likeness of his own head, severed from the’ 
body, lying near the scaffold, with all the frightful 
paraphranalia of high treason execution. ‘The for-| 
titude of young Emmet, during his daring con- 
spiricy, during his trial, as well as in prison, never’ 
forsook him. He met death with the fortitude and 
firmness of a John Rogers. He lived a hero and 
died a martyr. The freedom of his darling coun-. 
try from the shackles of despotism, the enjoyment 
of liberty and conscience, and the release from, 
oppressive burthens of his fellow citizens, was his) 
highest wish. ‘The greatest consolation in afllic-, 
tion, and consoling thought in the hour of death, 
was that he had done his duty to his country and 
his God. Such is the brief memoir of this cham- 
pion of freedom, who sacrifised his time, his talents, 
and eventually sacrificed his life, as a propiciation 
for the crime of wishing his country free. He has 
now gone to the land of spirits, and his virtues 
will endure to immortality. 


‘ Nations unborn wiil celebrate his name, 
And stamp his memory on the page of fame.’ 


CABINET. 


Selected. 


THE GUBRRILLA CHIEF. 


The insuliing and impertinent interfer- 


Among the chiefs whom Sir Sidney had formed 
an acquaintance, was one who, from his undaunted 
recklessness in battle, Cefiance of every danger, 


canvass. Sir Sidney advanced, was immediately 
recognised, and a wild shout of joy proclaimed his 
welcome. 

After a short conference, breakfast was prepar- 
ed, consisting of fruits, wine and hard bread.— 
‘The chief and the naval commander sat together. 
Immediately behind them the bugleman, and at 
the chief’s left hand, his sword-bearer, while the 
seamen of the party joined in the mess of the 
guerrillas, 

A few minutes had elapsed since the arrange- 
ment had been made, and the.confusion had in a 
great measure subsided, when the report of a 
carbine was heard, and the bugleman fell dead 
upon Sir Sidney’s sholder. 

There could be no doubt that the ball was de- 
signed for either him or the cheief and each for a 
moment gazed with defiance on the other as a mu- 
tual suspicion of treachery flashed upon ther minds. 
But is was momentary. 

The chief grasped the bugle, sprang upon his 
feet, and gave a blast that echoed from rock to 
rock. The men forsook their meal and crowded 
round their leader, eager to execute his orders.— 
Again the bugle sounded, louder and louder than 
before, and soon after was answered by another at 
a distance. The chief dashed the instrument up- 
on the ground, gazed upon the lifeless corpse, 
clenched his hands and gnashed his teeth in demo- 
niac rage, while the assembled group shrunk back 
before him. ‘The distant bugle was once more 
heard, and in an instant he became calm, issued 


| and many escapes from death, was known by the| 
\appellation of Frere de Diable,” and certainly | 


his direction to the band, and turning to Sir Sidney, 
took his hand, requesting him to repair to his beat, 
and as soon as he saw smoke or fire in the wood, 


‘there was very little either in his aspect or man-||!t Was to be a signal for him to retrace his steps to 
ners that claimed much acquaintance with humani-||the plece of rendezvous, 


ty. His countenance was ferocious in the extreme, | 
/and was rendered still more hideous by thick bushy | 
|whiskers that passed under his chin, and nearly 


encircled his face. On his sholders, and sometimes 


_over his head he wore the skin of,some animal, and} 


|and his belt were his pistols, knife and dagger.— | 
His heavy hanger was suspended at his side, and | 
‘his carbine slung at his back. ‘The French had) 
‘set a great reward upon his head, but so terrible | 
had his name become, and so accurate was the in-| 
‘formation he obtained, that many a boaster, who) 
overnight had sworn to conquer him, was found | 
‘next morning weltering in his blood, and the sel- 
_diers looked upon him as an infernal spirit. 

| Sir Sidney having received intelligence of this 
chief being in the neighborhood of his erusing 
‘ground, [the Mediteranean] wished to communi- 
_cate with him for the purpose of gaining an aceu- 
‘rate account of the situation and operations of the 
‘common enemy. Accordingly with a small party, 
he landed an hour before day break, and the boat 
was concealed among the rocks, with orders for no 
one to quit her. After pushing their way over 
stock and stone, through bush and briar, climbing 
sometimes on their hands and knees, and at others 
sliding down huge masses of rock, just as the sun 
arose above the wave, a shrill whistle sounded close 
to them, and they burst at once into an open space 
that had been partially cleared from the trees, 

In one corner sat ‘ Frere de Diable,”’ while his 
troops of banditti lay stretched at length, or sat 
|upon the ground in unconnected groups. Some 
were still sleeping, others were awakening from 
their slumbers and streaching their limbs ; while a! 
few were examining their arms, or polishing their! 
‘knives. ‘The whistle again sounded, when a single 
blast from a bugle aroused every soul in an instant; 
‘their carbines were unslung, and they stood pre-. 
pared for action. It was a scene that Salvator: 


‘This, however, did not wholly eradicate the 


desbts of foul play from the mind of the gallant 


‘sailor, but there was no time to dispute, for in two 
minutes the whole guerrilla had disappeared, and 
not a vestage of them remained, except the corpse, 
\the broken food, and half emptied flagons. 

| Sir Sidney returned to the ship and passed the 
\day in expectation of the concerted signal, deter- 
‘mined to prove how far his suspicions were just, 
‘and what reliance was to be placed on “ Frere de 
Diable.” 

Night came, and about the middle of the first 
watch, bright flashes were seen in the appointed 
direction. oon after the flames ascended, and it 
seemed, as if the whole wood was in a blaze.— 
The boats were again manned, and after con- 
siderable difficulty, Sir Sidney succeeded in reach- 
ing the spot. 

A yell of satisfaction resounded from the troop 
as the brave naval officer appeared amongst them. 
But if the scene in the morning was striking, it 
was not to be compared with the present, where 
wild ferocity was hightened by intoxication and 
hellish cruelty. ‘The chief leaned upon his sword, 
near a fire formed of dry logs, piled upon end, 
which burnt with great rapidity, and cast a red 
glare on the horrible figures that were gathered 
round. ‘See said he, opening the fire as Sir 
Sidney advanced, and showing within the mutila- 
ted carcase of a human being nearly consumed, 
‘see, thus perish all our enemies !—This is he who 
fired the shot this morning—we caught the wretch 
--he confessed the bullet was designed for me, and 
thus ---thus—[ am revenged The miserable 
victim, a French soldier, had been burnt alive. 


Tue Press.—It has been remarked that, in re- 
gard to the Press, there are four divisions, the Slave- 


Rosa would have gloried in transferring to the | 


ry of the Press, the Liberty of the Press, the Licen- 
tiousness of the Press, and the Tyranny of the Press. 
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THE HIVE. 


“ Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 


Marernat Arrection.—lhe maternal affection 
of the whale is striking and affecting. The cub 
being insensible to danger, is easily harpooned, 
when the tender affection of the mother is so mani- 
fested, as not unfrequently to bring it within reach 
of the cruel whalers. Hence, though a cub is of 
little value, yet it is sometimes struck as a snare for 
its affectionate mother! In this case she joins it at 
the surface of the water, whenever it has occasion 
to rise for respiration, encourages it to swim away; 
assists its flight by taking it under her fin; and sel- 
dom deserts it while life remains. She is then dan- 
gerous to approach, but affords frequent opportuni- 
ties for attack. She loses all regard for her own 
safety, in anxiety for the preservation of her young; 
dashing through the midst of her enemies; despising 
the danger that threatened her, and even voluntarily 
remains with her offspring after various attacks have 
been made upon herself. 

In the whale fishery of 1814, a harpooner struck 
a young whale, in the barbarous hope of its leading | 
to the poor mother. Presently she arose, and, seiz- 
ing the young one, dragged about a hundred fathoms 
of line out of the boat, with remarkable force and 
velocity. Again she rose to the surface; darted fu- 
riously to and fro; frequently stopped and suddenly 
changed her direction, and gave every possible inti- 
mation of extreme agony. For a length of time 
she continued thus to act, though closely pursued 
by the boats; and, inspired with courage and reso- 
lution by her concern for her offspring, seemed re- 
gardless of the danger that surrounded her. Being 
at length struck with six harpoons, she was killed 
by her pursuers. 


Anecpote or ELIzaBETH, WIFE OF THE PRINCE 
ROYAL oF Prusst1a.— This princess, who was after- 
wards divorced, was brought up at Stettin, and had 
sent to Lyons for a very beautiful robe, which was 
directed to her at that town. As an immense duty 
was laid on foreign stuffs, the custom-house ofiicer 
detained the robe, till the duty was paid. The 
princess felt very indignant, and sent to tell the 
man to bring her the robe, and she would pay him 
his due. He ohbeyed—but scarce had he entered | 
the apartment of the princess, than she seized hold 
of the robe, boxed his ears twice most heartily, and 
drove him out of her apartment. The custom-house 
officer went out swelling with*Tage, and wrote a 
long account of the transaction, which he addressed 
to the king, and in which he bitterly complained of 
having met with very disgraceful treatment, as he 
was acting in the discharge of his duty, Frederick 
replied as follows: ‘* The loss of the excise duties 
must be placed to my account; the robe will remain 
the property of the princess; the blows with. him 
who received them. As to the pretended disgrace, 
I will take off that stigma; never could the applica- 
tion of a beautiful hand to the face of a custom- 
house officer, be regarded as a disgrace.” ~ 


Law and equity are two things which God hath 
joined, but which man hath put asunder. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


During the campaign of the troops in Paris, a’ 
french citizen, who was returning from the coun- 
‘ry, through the Champs Elyseus, where the troops 
were encamped, was robbed of his watch by a ser- 
jeant in the British army. Complaint was imme- 
diately made to the commanding officer; and the 
troops were paraded before the Frenchman, who 
was thus enabled to single out the offender. A 
court martial was held, and the criminal condemned 
to die on the followmg morning. As early as four 
o’clock, the allied army was assembled in the Bois 
de Boulogne, near Paris, where the prisoner was to 
undergo the sentence. ‘Ihe charge upon which he 
was tried and convicted was read aloud, and the 
unfortunate man prepared for the presence of an 
offended Maker. Not a murmur ran through the 
ranks. ‘I'he justice of the decree was acknowledged 
by every soldier, and if the short lapse of time be- 
tween the offence and its solemn expiation, excited 
feelings of terror, they were mingled with respect 
for the stern severity of their commander; the drums 
beat, and the black flag waved mournfully in the 
air. ‘The ministers of justice had raised their arms, 
of destruction, and the fatal monosyllable, ‘« Fire,” 
was half ejaculated, when the Duke of Wellington 
rushed before their firelocks, and commanded a mo- 
mentary pause, whilst he addressed the prisoner: 
** You have offended against the laws of God, of 
honour, and of virtue; the grave is open before you 


fore its Maker; your prosecutor complains of your 
sentence; the man whom you have robbed would 
plead for vour life, and is horror-struck with the 
rapidity of your judgment. You are a soldier, you 
have been brave, and, as report says, until now, 
even virtuous, Speak boldly! in the tace of Heaven 
and as a soldier belonging to an army devoted to 
virtue and good order, declare now your own feel- 
ings as to your sentence.” ‘“ General (said the man) 
retire, and let my comrades do their duty; when a 
soldier forgets his honour, life becomes disgraceful, 
and an immediate punishment is due as an exam- 
ple to the army: Fire.” “ You have spoken nobly,” 
said the duke, with a tear in his eye. ‘* You have 


ner, whose words are of greater value to the troops 
than his death would be? Soldiers, bear this in 
mind, and may a sense of honour always deter you 
from infamy.” ‘The troops rent the air with huz- 
zas, the criminal fel) prostrate before the duke, and 
when the word ‘* March” was given, he arose and 
returned alive to those ranks which were to have 
witnessed his execution. 


Tur Cevesratep Donpineton.---Doddington 
was very lethargie. Falling asleep one day, after 
dinner, with Sir Richard Temple, Lord Cobham, 
and several others, one of the party reproached 
him with his drowsiness. He denied having been 
asleep, and to prove he had not, offered to repeat 
all Lord Cobham had been saying. Cobham chal- 
lenged him to do so. Doddington repeated a 
story, and Cobham owned he had been telling it. 
« Well,” said Doddington, “and yet I did not hear 
a word of it ; but I wentto sleep because I knew 
that about this time of day you would tell that 
story.” 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WoRD LADY.—It was at 
first Leafdian, from leaf or laf, which signifies a 
loaf of bread, and Dian to serve. It was after- 
wards corrupted to lafdy, and at length to lady. 
So that it appears the original meaning of the term 
implies one who distributes bread. The true lady 


fis one who feeds the poor, and relieves their indi- 


gence. 


—in a few short moments your soul will appear be-| 


saved your life; how can I destroy a repentant sin- || 


Anecpote or Minton.—The freedom and as- 

perity of his various attacks of the cheracter and 
prerogative of Charles I. rendered him peculiarly 
obnoxious when the restoration was accomplished. 
To save himself, therefore, from the fury of a court 
which he had so highly incensed, and the vigilance 
of which, from the emmissaries,employed, it was 
become so difficult to elude, he connived with his 
friends, in effecting the following innccent impos- 
ture:—The report of his death was industriously 
circulated, and the credulity of the people swallow- 
ed the bait prepared for them. The coffin, the 
mourners; and other apparatus of his burial, was 
exhibited at his house, with the same formality as if 
he had been really dead. A figure of him, as large 
and as heavy as the life, was actually formed, laid 
out, and put in a lead coffin, and the whole funeral 
solemnity acted in all its parts. It is said, when 
the truth was known, and he was found to be alivé, 
‘notwithstanding the incontestible evidence that he 
‘had been thus openly interred, the wits about the 
‘court of king Charles II. made themselves exceed- 
‘ingly merry with the stratagem by which the poet 
had preserved his life. The lively and good natur- 
‘ed monarch discovered too, himself, not a little 
satisfaction, on finding, that, by this ingenious expe- 
dient, his reign had not been tarnished with the 
blood of a man already blind, by application, infirm- 
ity, and age, and who, under all his dreadful mis- 
fortunes, had written Paradise Lost. 
FEMALE SERVILITY REBUKED.—Bolivar, the 
Liberator of Colombia and Peru, among other ami- 
‘able qualities which endear him to all with whom 
he is acquainted, endeavors on all occasions to 
‘check the flattery with which he is frequently as 
‘sailed. At a ball which he gave, a lady rendered 
herself very conspicuous, by leading him with obse- 
quious and importunately fulsome adulation..— 
Bolivar at length said to her, in a mild but firm 
tone: ‘* Madam, I had previously been informed 
of your character, and now I perceive it myself. 
Believe me, a servile spirit recommends itself to no 
one, and in a lady is highly to be despised.” 

Dancine.—As the season for balls, assemblies 
and night parties has come on, the following hints 
‘may not be without their use. It is in vain to at- 
tempt to abolish these routes, fashion will have its 
way, and must be submitted to; we may neverthe- 
less be permitted to lessen, if possible, their perni- 
cious consequences, 

‘* Dancing, under proper limitations, is a whole- 
some exercise, especially in winter, but the more vi- 
olent dances are frequently attended with more 
pernicious effects. The exertion of so many mus- 
cles, and the guick atmos- 
phere in a crowded assembly excite sich 8 rapid 
circulation of the blood, as is equal tothatn the 
hot stages of a fever. When to this We add, the 
improper use of liquid, which, if of a heating na- 
ture, increase the motion of the blood, or if cooling 
restrain it abruptly, we can no longer be surprised 
that spitting of blood and consumption of the lungs 
are often the consequences of such excess.” 

PLEASANT ANECDOTE OF Dr. Franxiixn.— 
«Friend Franklin,” said Myers Fisher, the cele- 
brated Quaker lawyer of Philadelphia, one day to 
the Dr. “ thee knows almost every thing ; can thee 
tell me how I am to preserve my smal]] beer in the 
back yard? my neighbors are often tapping it of 
nights.” 

« Put a barrel of old Maderia by the side of it,” 
replied the Doctor—< let them but get a taste of 
the Maderia, and I'll engage they will never trouble 
the small beer any more.” 

If parents would but give their sons an early taste 
for the Maderia of Learning, they would hardly ev- 


\er take to the detestable small beer of vice.” 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JAN. 28, 1826.‘ 


Astronomy. — Of all the branches of science cultiva- 
ted by mankind, either as subjects of curiosity, objects 
of utility, or motives to sublimity, there is none which 
excite such universal attention as that of astronomy. By 
the exertions of some individuals in our country there is 
scarcely a person, who has not acquired some smatter- 
ing of the science, though we have very few skilful as- 
tronomers. This is not owing to the want of inclination, 
but that of public patronage. Our instruments are defec- 
tive; we have no cbservatory, and are dependent on Eu- 
rope for most of our celestial observations. Those who 
attend lectures on this science are apt to fall into an er- 
ror in consequence of seeing the heavenly bodies, &c. 
represented by machinery, which can never illustrate na- 
ture as she really is; a well constructed orrery gives the 
most correct idea of the solar system of any machine ev- 
er contrived, yet this cannot give all the motions perfect- 
dy accurate. But to attempt to teach the science in quy 
ether way intelligibly te those who have not before attend- 
ed to the subject is absurd; and even when aided by this, 
without some knowledge of mathematics we shal! find 
it difficult to bring all the principles to the understanding, 


without which it loses half its beauties. Astronomy is 
strictly a mathematical science, its principles are found- | 
ed.on some of ‘the most abstruse axioms, and he who | 
would attempt to be an astronomer witheut the knowi- 
edge of mathematics, might as well attempt to read the 
sublime poetry of Milton without a knowledge of letters. 
We are far, however, from wishing todiscourage any in | 
the pursuit, it isa pleasing, a sublime, and useful em- 
ployment for persons of beth sexes and of all ages; there| 
sre many parts of the science whose principles are simple | 
and readily comprehended without the labor of mathemat- 
ical Cemonstration and whieh may be illustrated by a 
good orrery, or globe. It is a science whose rudiments 
should be taught in our schools, and it is with pleasure 
we see the enthusiasm manifested by our citizens in at- 
tending to instructions of this nature; but we should be 
much more pleased if they would study as we!l as hear, 
and read as well as see; they would find the acquisition 
much more lasting and an ample reward for their dili- 
gence. There is no science better calculated to discipline 
and mature the minds of young persons, and should there- 
fore always meke a part of their education, so far, at 
jJeast, as it can be done without recourse to abstruse 
mathematical demonstrations. We would nut recom- 
mend this science to the neglect of other philosopl.ical 

fEattention were paid in our public schools 
esof Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
“of confining the pupils to dry, musty rules of 
syntax of which the most expert philologist has his 
coubts, they would be much better qualified to act their 
parts in life as citizens ef our republic than they now are. 
These studies combine amusement with instruction and 
inculcate principles which are referred to in every day 
oecurrences. Astronomy enlarges the faculties, regulate 
the judgment, and excites the imagination by the grand 
ideas which it conveys. It explains the laws that govern 
the motions of the heavenly host, and by which the won- 
derful harmony, order and regularity observable through- 


It enables us to 
estimate the planet’s size and to determine their respective 


distances. On the principles of this science depends our 


various products of the several countries are distributed 


to supply the necessities and impart convenience to the 
inhabitants . 


When the first principles of Astronomy are wel! un- 
derstood, there will be but little occasion to excite atten- 
tion in the minds of youth, to the wonders continually 
exhibited in the heavens.. The order and regularity of 
the magnificent objects they discover clearly evince a 
first cause and display in the most palpable manner His 
Omnipotence and His glory. 

No one can view the expanse of heaven, travel with 
one glance of the eye, from sun to sun and from world 
to world, without having his imagination excited, his 
conceptions exalted, and all the mental energies bright- 
ened at the variety of bodies, apparently in motion, with 
which the vast concave is adorned. At the uniformity 
and regularity of the vast luminaries which always keep 
within a certain limit, point out by their different situ- 
ations the seasons and diffuse the various degrees of heat 
and cold necessary for the preservation of animal and 
vegetable life. 

This science first received a systematie form in the a- 
ges of antiquity and has been prosecuted with assiduity 
by men of every age to the present. It was first cultiva- 
ted from necessity and superstition. Thesun and moon, 
the first objects of idolatrous worship were regarded as 
emblems of the Great Eternal by whom the universe was 
created. In the rude occupations of hunting and fishing, 
by which man, in a state of nature; provided for his 
wants, he must have recognized his dependence on the 
luminaries of heaven; and in the mighty excursions into 


detail of the discoveries of the ancients at this time,- in 
some future number we shall resume the subject. It is 
truly interesting to trace the labors of the ancients in 
those rude periods; by comparing them with those of the 
moderns together with the advantages of each, we cannot 


so readily yield the palm to the latter, as some have 
been disposed 


ConGrRess oF PanaMa.—The Senate ofthe United 
States has not arrived at a decision ia relation to the 
nomination of delegates to the South American Congress. 
The subject appears to encounter serious opposition in 
that body. The proceedings on Executive business be- 
ing secret, the grounds of objection cannot be known. 
The principal topics to which the attention of the Con- 
gress of Panama will be directed, as given in the South 
American papers, are:—To form a solemn compact, or 
league, by which the states, whose representatives are 
present, will be bound to unite in prosecuting the war a- 
gainst their common enemy, Old Spain, or any other 
powers, which shall assist Spain in her hostile designs, or 
any other wise assume the attitude of an enemy.—To 
draw up and publish a manifesto, setting forth to the 
world the justice of their cause, andthe relations they 
desire to hold with other christian powers —T'o form a 
convention of navigation and commerce, applicable both 
to the confederated states and to their allies.—Teo consid- 
er the expediency of combining the forces of the Repub- 
lics, to free the islands of Puerto Rio and Cuba from the 
yoke of Spain, and in such case, what contingent each 
ought to contribute for this end.—To take measures for 


which he was compelled either by hunger, or revenge, he 
must have watched with anxiety for the returning moon 
to light him to his prey. In the progress of civilization, 
when man draws his subsistence from less precarious 
sources he is excited to the contemplation of the heavens 
by new and more powerful motives. In the first dawn of 
agriculture, Astromomy was of great .dvantage to the 
cultivator of the soil, for he was dependent on the vary- 
ing motions of the sun, or to speak philosophically, of the 
different positions of the earth. He wag thus impelled to 
mark the approach of the seasons and to fix in his rude 


calender the periods of their return. The observations 


thus made, under the powerful impulse of necessity, 
might, under a.temperate climate and beneath a serene 
sky, be continued whea that impulse was withdrawn, and 
Astronomy might be studied as a science when man felt 
the pleasure of cultivating the intellectual and rational 
faculties. We accordingly find in those remote periods 
when history and tradition began to throw their mingled | 
and contrasted light over the affairs of men, that the ris- 
ing and setting of the principal stars, had been carefully 


observed and the phases and eclipses of the moon and 
her occultation of the fixed stars had been frequently re- 
corded. By observing the times when the principal 
stars were eclipsed by the light of the sun at the evening 
twilight and when they emerged from his beams in the 
morning, the progress of the sun was traced through the 


knowledge of the magnitude of the earth, and the extent 
of the countries and kingdoms into which.it is divided. 
Commerce owes most of its success to this science By 


aiding the navigator and facilitating his passage through 


the tractless ocean, intercourse between nations and the 


aifferent extremities of the world is carried on,.and the!) nuity suggested. Our limits prevent our going into a full 


heavens, and the course of the moon and the planets 
were carefully marked by their own position with the 
fixed stars which are situated in their path. The revolu- 
tion which the sun appeared to perform in the heavens 
embraced the variety of seasons; and a narrow zone 
which encircled his path, included the orbits of all the 
planets. Therefore, in order to distinguish the seasgns 
and to determine the positions and motions of these wan- 
dering bedies, this zone, which the ancients called the 


zodiac, was divided into twelve constellations or signs, 
which were descriptive either of the motion of the sun, 
or of those operations in agriculture and those changes in 
\the weather which marked the entrance of the sun into 
‘these arbitrary divisions, These divisions were made 
nearly three thousand years ago without the assistance 
of instruments or any apparatus except that which inge- 


joining in a prosecution of the war at sea, and on the 
coasts of Spain.—To determine whether these measures 
shall also be extended to the Canary and Phillippine Isl- 
ands —To take into consideration the means of making 
effectual the declaration of the President of the United 
| States respecting any ulterior designs of a foreign power 
|to colonize any portion of this continent, and also the 
means of resisting all interference from abroad with the 
domestic concerns of the American governments --To 
settle by common consent the principles of those rights 
of natfons which are in their nature controvertible.~ To 
determine on what footing shall be placed the political 
and commercial relations of those portions of our hemis- 
phere, which have obtained, or shalt obtain their inde- 
pendence, but whose independence has not beeen recog- 
nized by any Europeon or American power, as was for 
many years the case with Ha3yti. 

Whether it be politic for the United States to send a 
Representative to the contemplated Congress, is a ques- 
tion of deep consideration. Although the subjects which 
will come before them may not immediately concern us, 
they involve some important questions in relation to the 
family of republics. We are confident measures of 
s@ great importance to the interests of republicanism, will 
not be adopted or rejected without mature deliberation. 


= — 


THe Masonic Mirror anv Sympouic 
A Chart representing the symbols of the seven degrees of 
Masonry has been published and is for sale in this city — 
It is elegantly executed and 1s worthy of the attention of 
Masons, who are in pursuit of information and instruction. 
The explanations are full and coiitain many valuable his- 
torical facts. The work is well designed and appears to 
be the effect of great labor and research—it affords a great- 
er facility in acquiring a knowledge of the lectures than 
any other with which we are acquainted. The Chart is 
accompanied witha Key, containing much useful and 


explanatory matter. We recommend it to our brethren 
as worthy their patronage. 


We havereceived the two first numbers of the Ver- 
mont Patriot and State Gazette, published at Montpe- 


lier, by G. W. Hill, & Co, It is a large, respectable, ané 
well conducted paper. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreign and Domestic. 


New PvupwicatTion.—We have read with much plea- 
sure, the first number of the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, published in this city on Monday last, by Messrs: 
T. B. Wait & Son. The origina! articles are written with | 
a chastity of style and perspicuity of expression seldom 
found in periodical publications. The report of the in- 
structer of the Boston Monitorial School to the Trustees, 
is a very interesting document, and will not fail to enveit | 
the particular attention of the friends of the Monitorial 
System, and put at rest all doubts, if any do exist, of the 
feasibility and usefulness of that method of instruction.— 
Much credit is certainly due to Mr. Wim. B. Powle for 
his indefatigable exertions, and for the intelligence he has 
exhibited as superintendent. The present number of the 
Journal contains sixty-four octavo pages. The typogra- 
phical execution of the work is in Wait’s usually ele- 
gant style. The type is new, and the paper of good qual- 
ity. We wish the publishers a success adequate to the, 
merits of their publication, which, if received, will place 


it on a footing with the most flourishing periodicals of the 
day. 


From Eneianp.—London papers to the even-|| the present generation and to posterity. The citizens of a 


ing of December 7, have been received at New- 
York—one day the latest.—It was reported that an 
eminent banking house which had been in diffi- 
culty, was relieved by the Bank of England.—M. 
A. de Rothschild has just been at Cassel, to estab- 
lish a Bank for discounts. It is said that the 
Grand Duke has placed at his disposition a capital 


of five millions of crowns, taken from his private || 


funds. 


France.—Paris papers of December 6, have 
been received. ‘The French funds were improv- 
ing.—letelligence from Rome mentions the execu- 
tion of several Carbonari, and the punishment 


inflicted upon others. —'The proceedings against the || 


Courter Francais had been brought to a close.— 
The Court decided that there was not sufficient 


and Brazil, which will complete the act of inde-|! Froria.—The town of St. Augustine was set- 
pendence published on the 15th instant. ‘tled by the Spaniards in 1565. Pensacola was settled 
. | about 1696, by the French. The mean length of the ter- 
Greece.—Frankfort papers to the first of De- ‘ritory, from north to south, is 385 miles, and the mean 
cember had reached London; they furnish from | breadth, 150: the area comprising 57,750 square miles. 
the Austrian Observer, in extracts from the Greek 


Cronicle of Missolonghi, to the 5th October, ac- | 
counts of successes said to have been gained by the | 
Greeks over the Turks. ‘These accounts, says the | 


Courier, would not be without interest if they 
could be relied upon. 


a doubtful character, that none of the extracts are | 


| 
Tue Burmese War.—-The Madras Govern-| 


ment Gazette, together with letters from that wees | 
sidency, has been received to the 31st of July.—_ 
The accounts from Rangoon leave little expectation 
of any more fighting. The whole population de- 
clare their aversion to it; and the Burmese Mon- 
arch is absolutely destitute of means for renewing 
the campaign. 


History or Massacuusetts.——There is a pro- 
position before the legislature for supplying every town 


in the state with a set of the volumes of the History of 
Massachusetts from the first settlement of the country. 
Such a plan, if accomplished, cannot fail to be useful to 


\free country ought certainly to be acquainted with the 
history of past events, and especially of the struggles and 
sacrifices of our fathers for liberty and independence. 


Scientivic Liprary.—Several gentlemen of this 


city, who are always amongst the foremost to promote 
| the public welfare, have associated to establish a Scienti- 
| fic Library, for the diffusion of science, as well as letters, 
/amongst the reading community; for the want of attention 
to matters of a scientific nature oftener arises from the 
want of proper books than from want of taste or talents 
for such subjects. This plan unquestionably will succeed. 


by the Senate of Pennsylvania, expressive of the opinion 
of the state, that slavery, being a national evil, the people 
and the states of the Union ought mutually to participate 
in the duty and burden of removing it, and that the Gene- 
ral Government ought, if practicable, to adopt an efficient 
| plan for its gradual abolition. Mr. Hawkins, supported 


grounds to suspend that journal; ordered the pro-|| the resolutions, and said the measure was suggested to 


cess to be dismissed without costs; and enjoined the 


editor and conductors of the paper to be more cir- 


him by the great and good LAFAYETTE, who, in conver- 
jo with him, expressed his regret that slavery was 


PennsyLvania.—Resolutions have been adopted | 


: still tolerated in the United Stat i 
cumspect in future.—-M. Daumec, Senator ates, and particularly that 


ec, | Pennsylvania had not exerted the influence which she had 
Hayti, and one of the three Commissioners sent to) in the Union to abolish it. The senate rejected that reso- 


Paris to negotiate the loan for that Republic, died | lution which requested congress to pass a law, with the 


.zil, to half the amount fixed by the Alvara of the 


on Sunday morning, December 4. 


Spatw.—Accounts from Madrid are to November 
24. When the Courier left, the Patace of the 
Escurial was on fire. Great fears were entertain- 
ed of its total destruction, together with the valua- 
ble collection of paintings, and other works of ari, 
contained within its walls. There is but little 
carpentry in the building, but there are but few 
inhabitaints in the village, and a great want of 
water. The Palace and Monastery of the Escuri- 
al was built by Philip [1. in the strange form of a 
gridiron, the instrument of the martydom of Saint. 
Lawrence, upon whose anniversary the Spaniards 
gained the victory of St. Quentin. ‘The Convent 
is 750 feet, by 580, and the Palace forms the 
handle of the imaginary gridiron. The paintings 
are excellent and numerous; and the vault con- 
taining the royal tombs is grand and impressive. 


PortuGcat.—Lisbon Gazettes to the 27th Nov. 
‘They furnished under date of November 21, an’ 
Alvara, issued by the King of Portugal, reducing} 
the duties on wines and brandies exported to Bra- 


| 

4th of June.—Letters from Rio Janeiro state, that, 
negotiations had been opened in concert with the. 
Ministers of France and Austria, resident there, 


relatire fo.a commercial treaty between Portugal; 
‘ ‘ 


| consent of the slave-holding states, declaring all children 
of slaves, born after the passage of the law, free at twen- 
'ty-one years of age, if they would consent to coloniza- 


tion, and providing for their support until that period by 
their masters. 


New-Yorx.—The select committee of the N. Y. 
“senate commenced the examination of witnesses in the 
case of Gen. Ward, on Tuesday last. The proceedings 
are conducted in private, and the result will be subject to 
the decision of the senate as to publicity. 


The cost of supplying the city of New-York with pure 


port to the Water Works Company, at $1,325,000, ex- 
clusive of the sums necessary for purchasing water rights 
and paying all damages. 

A great number of respectable merchants in the city of 
New-York, mutually pledged themselves, that, for debts 
contracted hereafter, they will in no instance discharge 
any debtor, whe, in case of insolveacy, shall, in any man- 
ner, make a preference in paying or securing any creditor 
whatever, except for money actually borrowed, for ac- 
commodation notes discounted at some bank, and for cus- 
tom-house bonds. Ina note explanatory it is stated, that, 
by the terms ‘‘ borrowed money,”’ is meant money lent in 
the regular course of business for a few days, without in- 
terest, and not money loaned on interest, by a father, or 


brother, or friend, as a capital in trade, and which should 
assuredly be subject to its hazards. 


Fire.—A wooden dwelling house on the North 
side of Eliot Street, between Common and Carver 


streets, was considerably damaged by fire in the upper 


water, is estimated by Mr C. White, engineer, in his re- |, 


A creat Fresu.—We learn from the Albany 


, Argus, that during the greater part of Wednesday, the 
water was very high, entirely covering Quay-street, and 
‘in some instances almost evea with the doors of the hous- 
es. Early in the evening the water had subsided almost 
But they seem to be of such || ‘'v° feet, and we are happy to state that the pier had sus- 
tained no injury. 


copied, | 


Missovrit.—The first permanent settlements in 
this state appear to have been made at St. Genevieve and 


'menced: it was founded by a company of traders, who as- 
‘sociated under the name of ‘‘ Pierre, Laclade, Maxan, & 
'Co.’’ They rightly conceived it to be a spot where the 
trade of the Missouri and the Mississippi, and the other 
great rivers of that region, was likely to centre 


New Invention.—An ingenious «strument, 
called the Damp detector, has been invented in London. 
It consists of a smal! ivory box, about an inch in diame- 
ter, containing a needle on a pivot, like a pocket compass. 
Being set at a certain point, it either advances or recedes, 
as the surrounding atmosphere is moist or dry. It will be 
useful for invalids and travellers; for, on placing ii a mo- 
ment between bed clothes or wearing apparel, i: imme- 
diately detects the existence of dampness. 


gC? Mr. E. Smitu will act as Agent for this paper in 
Bozrahville, Con. and vicinity. Subscribers in that vi- 
cinity are requested to make payment to him. 

§C? Agents can transmit money safely by Mail, pro- 


'| vided they enclose it in the presence of the Post Master, 


or get the Post Master to make the enclosure. 


Benjamin Clerk, Esq. Post Master at Sandy Hill, N. 
Y. 18 also an authorised Agent. 


Masonic.—Parmelee’s Masonic Mirror and Sym- 
bolic Chart, with a Key, for sale by Harrison 
Gray, No. 72, Washington Street. 


Masonic... Horsman, has for sale, at the 
Columbian Clothes Warehouse, Suffolk Buildings, 
Congress-Street, Master Mason’s Aprons from the 


plate of their late brother E. Horsman.—Also,, A. 
Sashes and Aprons. 


Noticr.—The young man who exchanged a 
light colored Great Coat for another of the same 
description, at the Hubard Gallery, on Monday, 
last week, is.requested to call at the Thread Store, 
489 Washington Street, and exchange again. 


HY MENEA?.. 


In this city, Mr. Isaac Means to Miss Huldah P. Lord. 
——Mr. Joseph Mann to Miss Martha Park. 

In South Boston, Mr. John Story to Miss Harriet 
Gaines. 


In Salem, Mr. Joan Burnham to Miss Sophia Jane 


_ In Danvers, Mr. William Walcott to Miss Elizabeth 
| Wilson. 

| In Barnstable, Capt. Isaac Gorham to Miss Sophia 
| Howes. 


| At Enterwalden, Deleware, by the Rev Dietrich 
Schleiebwelder, Mr. Peter Schilderknecht to’ Miss Chris- 


tina Schlechtwold; Groomsman, Mr. Charles Hoeflich- » 


jeger; Bridesmaid, Miss Dorotha Nohnzehnaelzer. 


OBITUARY. 


In this city, Mr. Othniel Trench, aged 59.—On Sun- 


day morning, Miss Nancy Gray aged 82 —Mr. Thomas ~ 


H. Vose, 34.--Mrs. Abigail Dean, 48 —Mrs. Thirza 
Mallet 44.—In Cambridge, Lechemere Point, widow 
Hannah Sparhawk, 83. 


In Canton, Mrs. Elizabeth Stone wife of Dr. Jonati:: » 
Stone, 30 


In Salem, Mr. Nathaniel Messer, 24.—Mr T° er.? 
Fettyplace, 41. 


story, on Monday afternoon. 


In Uxbridge, Miss Maria Capron, 24, daughter of Mr 
Charles Capron. 


New. Bourbon, which were founded soon after the peace . 
\,of 1763. In the succeeding year, St. Louis was com- 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


[Von. 1. 


THE WREATH. 


“ Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
*’Thro’ all the regions of variety." — Otway. 


Hymn for the Departed. 


For the Mirror, 
Peaceful rest ye silent dead ! 
Rest, ye wand'rers, rest! 
Quiet is the aching head, 
And compos’d the heaving breast. 


Clos'd the eye, and quench’d its light, 
Allits splendor now is past :— 

Now the arm that brav’d the fight, 
Unnerv'd, unbent, is weak at last. 


Por the world give not one sigh, 
All its grandeur is a dream! 
All its glories swiftly fly ' 
They, like mountain-mists, are seen. 


Here, pilgrim, rest thy weary head, 
From misfortune's rugged blast— 
In thy last and lowly bed, 


Earthly joy and grief are past. 
Temnah-Brook, Jan. 20, 1885. 


Co Rosa. 
For the Mirror. 


Oh, veil thy face, and hide thy charms ; 
Thy beauty all my soul disarms ! 

For who could look upon that eye, 

And not be lost in ecstacy ? 


Who could that heaving bosom view, 
Nor feet love’s arrow pierce him through ° 
Or who could mark that ruby lip, 

From which love's nectar seems to drip : 


What Stoic could thsoe charms admire, 
And not be charg’d with passion’s fire ? 
Then tempt me not ; for I would fain 
Live free from beauty’s galling chain. 


My heart was fix'd on things divine, 
Till cheated by that glance of thine ; 
How then did ev'ry weak resolve, 
Like snow before the sun, dissolve ! 


But now, farewell : strive not again 

To shake my soul ; thou'lt strive in vain : 
Henceforth my heart shall own no love, 
But such as lives in realms above ! 


OSCAR. 


Grammatical Tautology. 
I'll prove the word that I’ve made my theme, 
‘Is that that may be doubled without blame ; 
“And that that that, thus trebled, I may use, 
_ And that that that that critics may abuse 
_May be correct. Farther—the dons to bother— 
Five thats may closely follow one another ! 
For be it known that we may safely write 
_ Or say, that that that that that man writ was right :— 
Nay, e’en, that that that that that that follow’d 
Through six repeats, the grammar’s rale has hallow'd ; 
And that that that (that that that that began) 
~ Repeated seve= times is right !—Deny’t who can. 


‘Men write for fame, who fill up a volume, 
We write a couplet, to make out a column. 


Active and Passive, Crplained. 


For the Mirror. 
Two Pedagogues of some renown, 
Not nineteen miles from Boston town, 
By scripture rules could not agree 
“ To dwell together in unity.” 


Their names are known to many a man, 
From princely Dou to canaille clan ; 
But now we’ll call one, Yonny Dee, 
‘Tother shall be Sir Richard Rowe. 


It seems that John a little wine’d 

When he became quite well convine'’d 
That Richar(’s school out-numbered his, 
By many a schoolboys shining phiz. 


So Doe. to give his feelings vent, 

And eke express his discontent, 
Swifter than threads rum from a spvol. 
Sent a dispatch to Richard’s School. 


The message borne, by fair account, 
In substance did to this amount; 

If,in good grammar, Dick could show, 
What Active and Passive had to do? 


In this shrewd question, so abstruse, 
Richard could see nought but abuse, 
And so resolved to let it pass, 

As full-ed cattle mind the grass, 


It hap soon after this event, 

That Johnny toa party went, 

Wher - gents, and ladies, join together, 
In social chat to try their leather, 


Soon as each clock had spoke out ‘en, 
All the damsels fair did then 

Expect fine beaux would, alamode, 
Gallant them safe to their abode. 


*Twas master Johnny's lucky lot, ~ 

To walk with Miss till he had got, 
Close to her father‘s front door-light, 
Then give salute, and say, good night.‘ 


This lass, who did not highly prize, 
That rude old-fashion‘d sacrifice, 
inorder that other folks might hear, 
Whisper‘d the thung in Richard's ear. 


Now, said Rowe, I've sufficient data, 
To give to Doe,at any rate,a 
Demonstration, by ne means fustian, 
To his tough algebraic question, 


Dick soon resolv’d to send a note, 

‘Then took his pen, and thus he wrote : 
“Your query was as greata puzzle, 

As for an ox to browse when in the muzzle ; 


How e‘er I now can clearly show, 
(Menti tuae, non dubito,) 

That Active in grammar meaneth'this : 
A man did once a damsel kiss. 


The example passive readeth thus; 
A lass was kigstd without much fuss, 

/ When she'd arriy‘d one eve quite late, 
Close by her father‘s front yard-gate.“ 


DELIUS. 


Requiar Communications. 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, MONDAY, 23: 


O7 The Regular meetings of the following Lodges, unless other 
wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding full moon. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St, Andrew’s Chapter Ist wed 
St. Paul’s Chapter 3d tues 
Grand Lodge, 2d wed in Dec 
Massachusetts last fri March,Jane and Sept 
Mount Lebanon last mon Encampment 3d wed 

Grand Chapter 2d tues in Dee Council of Royal Masters last tu 


June & Sept R 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchester Union tues Quincy Rural mon 

Malden Mount Hermon wed Lenox Union Star wed 

Lynn Mount Carmel mon Unity tues 

Salem Essex ist tues Warren inster Aurora mon 
Chapter 3d thurs West Granville Mt. Pleasant wed 

Liberty mon Br 1 Meridian thes 

Marblehead Philanthropic wed Great BarringtonCincinnadus wed 

Danvers Jordan wed West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 

Roxbury Washington thurs Templeton Hartis thurs 

Dedham Constellation thurs New Marlborough Rising Sua tu 


St.John’s Isttues 
§t. Andrew's 2d thurs 
Colambian Ist thursday 


| Hardwick Mount Ziou w 


| Amherst Pacific wed 


| 


| 


} 


' 


Stoughton Star thars 
Mt. Zion Chapter mon 
Concord Corinthian mon 
Bridgewater Fellowship moa 
thurs suc 
Hingham Old Colony fri 
Needham Meridian thurs 


Cummington Orion thurs 

Northborough Fredonia fri 

Springfield Uampden wed 

Southwick Friendly Society mon 

Brimfield Humanity tues every 
other month 

Brookfield Meridian tues every 


Reading Good Samaritan tues other month 
haneS Reading Mount Moriah Western Carmel wed 

thurs Fail River Mount Hope tues 
Wrentham St. Albans wed 


Greenwich Village Encampment 
Framingham Muidlesex tues tues 


Medfield Cassia tues Charlestown King Solomon 2d tu 
Randolph Norfolk Unionwed Cambridge Amicable 3d mon 
Chelmsford Pentucket fri Brignton Bethesda 2d wes 
Ashby Social thurs Medway Montgonw ry 2d wed 
Andover St. Matthew's wed Falmouth Mare ist wed 
Haverhill Merrimack thurs Nantucket Union 1st mon 
Lexington Hiram thurs Urbanity 3d mon 
Middlebury Social Harmony tues Union Council S. M.4thmon 
in Dee March June Sept 
Rising Sun Chapter 2d mon 
Charlton Fayette last wed in 
Jan. Ap. Aug. and Cet 
St. John’s thurs suc 


New Salem Golden Rule mon 


Belchertown mon 
Pittsfield Mystic thurs 


Northampton Jerusalem tues Duxbury CornerStone mon suc 

Greenwich King Hiram’s Chapter Taunton Adoniram Chapter tues 
tues succeeding 

Worcester Morning Star tues King David wed 

Leicester wed Gloucester Tytian Ist tues 

Groton St Paul’s mon Sutton Olive Branch 3¢ mon 


St Johns Chapter Isttuesin Greenfield Frankim Chapter ist 
Dec Feb, Ap. June Oct wed 
Newburyport Si. Peter’s mon New-Bedford Star in the East 3d 
St. Mark’ tues monday 
Uvbridge Solomon'sTemple thu Waltham Monitor mon 
‘ooburn Freedom thurs 


MAINE. 


Hallowell Jerusalem Chapter 
thurs Kennebec Lodge wed 
Gardiner Hermon tues 
Winthrop Temple mon 
Beljast Belfast mon 
Augusta Bethlehem tues 
Calais St. Croix mon 
Syrry Lygonix wed 
Kennebunk York mon Eastport: Eastera ist mon 
Bridgeton Oriental men Lubec Washirgton Ist wed 
New Gloucester Cumberland mon Zertiand Landmark Ist 
Paris Oxford thurs wed Portland 2d wed 
Milburn Son.ersetmon Brunswick United 3d tues 
Rangor Rising V rtue tues Bath Solar «st thurs 
Thomaston Orient mon 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lebanon Franklin mon Hampton Reckingham tues 
Amherst Benevolent men Bath Meridian Sun wed 
Concord Biazing Siar tues Hanover Trinity Encampment 
Charlestexn Faithful wed last wedin Feb Apr. June, 
New Lene, — Sing Svlomon’s wed Ang. Oct. and Dec. St. An- 
WVashingen Mr, Vernon mon drew‘s Chapter 4th wed in 
Plymouth Olive Branch tues Jan. Mar. May, July, Sept 
Sanvornton Centre mon and Nov. Council of Mas- 
Rochester Humane mon ters, on the same days as the 


North Yarmouth Casco tues 
Wiscasset Lincoln thurs 
Alna Alna wed 

Union Union thurs 
Warren St, Georges tues 
Cancen Amity tues 
China Central wed 

Saco Saco wed 


Canaan Mt. Moriah tues Chapter 
Plainfield wed Portsmouth St. John*s 1st wed 
New Ipswieh Bethel tues Pythagoras. 3d tues 


Dever Strafford wed 
Bradford St. Peter’s tues 
Alstead St. Paul's tues 
Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 


CONNECTICUT. 


Stonnington Asylum tues Suffield Apollo thes 

Haddam @ E.Haddam Columbian East Hartjord Orient thurs 
alternately thurs Canaan Mer dian Chapter tues 

Preston $t. Jame‘s thurs Sharon Hamilton w 

N. Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted St. Andrews wed 

New Londin thurs Pomfret Warren Chapter tues 

Litchfield St Paul's thurs March June Sept Dee Put 

Goshen Olive Branch tues nam last wed. in April June 

Terrington Seneca tues Sept Nov Dec : 

Salisbury Montgomery tues Colchester Wooster, Ist wed V. 

Norfolk Western Star tues Chap, mon following : 

Canaan Meridian Chapter thurs Norwich Somerset fri Franklin 

Barkhampstead. Northern Star th Chaptertast Monday in Feb 

Weodbury King Solomon's thurs May Aug and Nov 

Granby St. Mark's wed Middletown St. John’s 3 &4 wee 

Berlin Harmony wed North East Chapter No 46 Ist mon 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Glocester Friendship wed Paw‘uxet Harmony tues 
Cumberland Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fri 
Coventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomon 
Providence St. Johns wed Mt. monday 

Vernon thurs Coventry Manchester fri 
Newport St Johns mon Smithfield Evening Star sat 
Warren Washington thurs Grand Lodge. last mon every 
Bristol S& Albans wed other month 
Pawtucket Union wed 


VERMONT. 


Bennington Mt. Anthony tues Middlebury Mt Calvary Encamp- 
Rutland Green Mountain En- ment 2d tues in mayand ev- 
campment 3d wed in Dec ery other month 
Ap. Sune, Aug. and et Vergennes Jerusalem Chapter 3d 
Bradford Mt Lebanon Chapter mon in Jan and every other 
2d tues in Dec. Feb. April month Dorchester Lodge 
June, Aug. and Oct tues 


Claremont Hiram 1st wed 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
At No. 67, Washington-Street, (opposite the Old 
State House.) 
BY MOORE & PROWSE, 
TO WHOM COMMUNICATIONS, POST PAID, MUST BE 
ADDRESSED. 


TERMS.......TWO DOLLARS FIFTY CENTS in 
advance, or THREE DOLLARS payable semi-annu- 
ally. No subscription received for less than six months 


BCP AceEnTs allowed every sEVENTH copy. 
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